7O    THE PALL OF THE FEUDAL MONARCHY

Finally, it was a clear sign that Feudalism, or rather
the feudal land system, was an anachronism, and it
is a landmark in the history of its decline and fall.

It remains to sum up the results of fifty years.
They are marked by a series of great changes in
the state of England. . The new foreign policy
necessitated changes in the military and naval
systems which acted to the disadvantage of the
Baronage, who were further injured by the increased
importance of the commercial classes. At the same
time the Commons, united and in a separate house,
asserted their independence. As yet they do not
fill the place of the great nobles; they still depend
upon baronial support, and are led by barons, but
they had obtained a greater weight in the country.
At least Parliament is a permanency, and the Lower
House a force which cannot be ignored. And the
nobles are no longer really feudal, while the character
of the Monarchy is changed by the transference of
the crown, through the medium of Parliament, to
another dynasty. The Church was assailed, and has
now to choose between reform and the loss of public
respect. The people have asserted themselves, and
the lowest class of all has freed itself from the
onerous burdens which crushed it hitherto. Yet the
time is one full of danger as well as of hope. The
nobles are divided already, and a great faction fight
looms in the distance. For the time the head of one
faction has acquired the crown, and it is for the new
dynasty to attempt the solution of three problems.
It has to decide what is to be the position of Parlia-
ment and its relation to the executive; it has to